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Marietta on The Ohio”, Navy Blue Ties Play, 
Wins First Prize in Annual Stunt Contest 


Cross-Section of Stunts 



Back row, left to right—Betty Cavanaugh, Selma Hess, Rose Zimmerman, 
Cecilia Politoski. Front row-Belle Bedell, Naomi Beller. 
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Radio Program 
Great Success 

Students Express Views on 
Taxation Over National 
Hook-up 

On Thursday, March 23, Girls' 
High School went on the air! The 
broadcast concerned itself with the 
subject of taxation and was one of 
a series of educational programs 
presented by various high schools 
throughout the city. 

A dramatization, given by pro¬ 
fessional actors, sent by the radio 
station itself, made up the first part 
of the presentation. Taking the 
parts of various people, these actors 
showed what proportion of each dol¬ 
lar that the United States Govern¬ 
ment collects in revenue is obtained 
from various taxes. The largest 
sources of money for government 
revenue are incomes, corporations, 
tobacco, liquor, and imported ar¬ 
ticles. The second part of the dra¬ 
matization explained the opposite 
function; that is, not the collection, 
but the spending of government rev¬ 
enue. An enormous amount is ap¬ 
propriated for government work 
programs and national defense, in¬ 
cluding all phases of war prepara¬ 
tions. The comparatively new so¬ 
cial security takes 9% of the na¬ 
tional money. 

The girls of our school took over 
the second part of the program and 
gave short speeches expressing their 
personal opinions on different phases 
of taxation. Paulette Abraham spoke 
in favor of reducing taxes that were 
leveled on the big business men, 
since these taxes tend to discourage 
investment. Edythe Shapiro answer¬ 
ed her, expressing the opposite view. 
Ruth Wellman and Claire Livingston 
both expressed concern for the small 
business men and for the poorer 
people, who they feel are already 
overburdened with taxes. Also of 
this opinion, but attacking the sales 
tax specifically, was Hazel Henry. 
Elaine Josephs suggested a reduc¬ 
tion of relief expenditures and was 
(Continued on Page 3) 

Drive For Italian Classes 


An attempt will be made once 
more to introduce Italian into Girls' 
High School. 

Last term the group of seventy 
that applied was not sufficiently 
large; it was, therefore, impossible 
to have it taught. After the pro¬ 
grams of those who wanted it were 
examined, only one half of the girls 
were eligible. If we receive about 
one hundred and twenty requests, we 
might be able to find seventy eligible 
girls, which is the minimum number 
required for a new language. The 
qualifications needed will be similar 
to those required for any other lang¬ 
uage. 

Any A. M. girl who is interested 
and who knows she can fit the new 
subject into her program should see 
Miss Candela during recess in Room 
203. 

P. M. girls may write a letter 
addressed to Miss Candela stating 
their intention and she will estimate 
the total number and put the results 
on the Italian Culture bulletin board. 


Washington Hints 

A few last minute reminders 
for those taking the trip to 
Washington are: 

1. Permission notes must be 
in by Thursday. 

2. Room notes must be signed. 

3. Girls' High is noted for 
good behavior. 

4. Curfew comes with “light's 
out." 

5. Wear old, comfortable 
shoes. 

6. Travel in groups. 

7. Keep in contact with your 
chaperon. 

Arista Inducts New 
Members March 31 

Girls' High School was greatly 
honored this term at the traditional 
Arista induction ceremonies by the 
presence of Dr. MacDonald, presi¬ 
dent of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, who addressed 
the assembly and was made an hon¬ 
orary member of Arista. 

The program began with a short 
address by the President of Arista, 
followed by the lighting of the three 
blue candles representing the Arista 
ideals—excellence in character, schol¬ 
arship, and service. 

Our principal, Dr. Keyes, spoke 
to the girls after they had come up 
to the platform to receive their Ar¬ 
ista pins. Those who were inducted 
this term are as follows: 

Division 8: Muriel Buttling, Kath¬ 
erine Carasso, Helen Delafield, Lil¬ 
lian Eckstein, Edythe Freer, Anitr 
Gobler, Lillian Goldberg, Jacqueline 
Hairston, Gloria Heymann, Virginia 
Heymann, Alice Lemer, Sadie Man- 
delbaum, Marie Maucere, Amelia 
Rauba, and Ruth Wares. 

Division 7: Bella Akst, Beryl Car- 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Record Reporters Cover 

Wadleigh Symposium 

After its success last year, a sec¬ 
ond Cultural Arts Symposium was 
held at Wadleigh High School on 
Friday, March 31. Mrs. Weiss 
took seven members of the Record 
literary staff to this very worth¬ 
while meeting. To it also were in¬ 
vited delegates from colleges, dra¬ 
matic schools, and other high schools 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecti¬ 
cut, and Pennsylvania. 

Among the very famous guest 
speakers were Mr. Robert Rice, 
dramatic critic of the “Morn¬ 
ing Telegraph"; Mr. Bramwell 
Fletcher who is currently appearing 
in the revival of “Outward Bound"; 
and Miss Jean Muir, stage and 
screen actress. Miss Sylvia Sidney 
was scheduled to appear, but illness 
prevented her from attending. These 
representatives of the drama address¬ 
ed the students on different phases 
of production, covering acting and 
other more technical points. Any 
questions which the students wished 
to ask were answered by the guest 
speakers. 


Sevens, Fives, Annex 
\V in Quiz Contest 

On Friday, March 17th, a Profes¬ 
sor Quiz program was held at both 
the morning and afternoon assemb¬ 
lies. It was sponsored by the Loyal 
League and the Record under the 
directorship of Girls' High School's 
one and only Professor Quiz, Jean 
Van Winkle, president of the Loya! 
League. 

The quiz consisted of questions 
concerning the history and activities 
of Girls’ High. The questions were 
based on information recently print 
ed in the Record , which has been 
featuring a “Know Your School" 
campaign. Additional information 
was found in the new Girls' High 
Handbook which has lately been 
published. 

The teams were composed of girls 
who had won preliminary quizzes 
in their official rooms, held to de 
termine the champions who would 
represent each division. 

At the morning assembly, divisions 
eight, seven, and six competed. The 
scores were 18, 19, and 20, respec 
tively, with division seven victorious. 
At the afternoon assembly, divisions 
three and four contested and in 
the end, they both came out with 
tie scores. 

On Friday, March 24th, divisions 
five and six competed. The Fifths 
won the laurels. At the P. M. as 
sembly that same day, the girls of 
divisions one, two, and three from 
the annex came over to the main 
building to stand against our girl 
of the same divisions. Much to th- 
chagrin of the sophisticated main 
building girls, the annex girls won. 

All the members of the winning 
teams received free subscriptions to 
next term's Record , while the girls 
who received perfect scores were 
presented with twenty-five shining 
pennies each. 


Dr. Keyes’ Father 
Once Aided G.H.S. 


In the process of unearthing in¬ 
formation about the history of our 
school, a very interesting fact was 
brought to light in a copy of the 
“Brooklyn Teacher", organ of Brook¬ 
lyn Teachers' Association, dated 
1897. In an article on Girls' High 
School, a statement was made that 
there had been many opponents of 
higher public education, whose chief 
argument was that the Board of Ed¬ 
ucation had no legal right to main¬ 
tain a secondary school out of the 
public moneys. After much wrangling 
on both sides, the Board of Education 
secured a favorable opinion from 
E. W. Keyes, then the chief clerk 
of the Department of Public In¬ 
struction, and a lawyer of great 
ability. It was largely on the basis 
of this opinion that the Central 
Grammar School was organized. The 
students of Girls' High School will 
be particularly interested in learn¬ 
ing that this gentleman was the 
father of our own principal, Dr. 
Rowena Keith Keyes. 
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G. H. S. to Compete In 

Spanish Fiesta April 29 

The Spanish Fiesta will be held 
on Saturday, April 29th, at Girls 
Commercial High School, both af¬ 
ternoon and evening. Girls' High will 
take part in the afternoon perform¬ 
ance. We would like to see a bir 
group of girls from our school at¬ 
tend. 

Soon tickets will be on sale. Al 1 
teachers of Spanish and many girls 
will sell them. 

Don't fail to see this colorful en¬ 
tertainment in which Brooklyn stu¬ 
dents vie with each other to do 
honor to their respective schools. 

This year a trophy will be pre¬ 
sented to the school that gives the 
best program. 


$ - 

Orange Ties, Division 6, and 
Yellow Ties, Division 4, 
Also Victorious 

After many feverish weeks of ac¬ 
tivity and of suspense, the gala 
nights of Stunts finally arrived. The 
eight divisions of Girls' High School 
gave their performances on the eves 
of March 31 and April 1. The clim¬ 
ax of the contest came with the an¬ 
nouncement of the winners; first 
prize went to Division 5; Division 
6 and Division 4 won second and 
third prizes respectively. 

“Marietta on the Ohio," the win¬ 
ning stunt, was the story of the 
founding of a city on the Ohio by 
the suitor of one Marietta, who de¬ 
cided to leave a memorial of this 
girl whom he had loved. There were 
two scenes, one depicting the grief 
of Putnam, played by Doris Glover, 
on learning of Marietta's death, and 
his subsequent determination to found 
a city. The second depicted a scene 
occurring 50 years later, on the 
night of a river festival, in which 
Putnam's grandchildren, Dolly and 
Bobby, played by Muriel Wolff and 
Connie Cacioppo, successfully try to 
patch up the romance of their elder 
sister, Jane, as played by Carolyn 
Kahn, with Don, played by Betty 
Cavanaugh. 

Division 6's stunt, “Call of the 
Mississippi", was presented in a 
novel manner. It was supposed 
to be a typical showboat per¬ 
formance. Its cast included Selma 
Hess as the showboat captain, 
who introduced Florence Anys, 
Olivia Broadwell as Columbine Hero¬ 
ine and Bradford Hero. These char¬ 
acters go through a turbulent love 
affair with the usual parental ob¬ 
jections voiced by Dorothy Lancet, 
and the usual machinations of a vil¬ 
lain offered by Belle Bedell, who stalk¬ 
ed across the stage to the hisses of 
the audience. Needless to say, the 
hero returned at just the crucial 
moment. 

A semi-satire was presented by 
Division 4, winner of third prize, 
in the form of a short play about 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Career Conferences Held 
For High School Students 

On Friday and Saturday, March 
10 and 11, the fourth annual con¬ 
ference for Vocational Services for 
Juniors was held at the Engineering 
Societies' Assembly Room at 29 West 
39 Street. This career conference 
stressed the vocations of Food, 
Clothing, and Photography. General 
sessions on “New York Feeds Its 
Millions" and “New York Clothes the 
Nation" were held on Friday, in the 
morning and afternoon. A Round 
Table Conference on “New York Pho¬ 
tographs the World" was also pre¬ 
sented on Saturday morning. Girls' 
High was represented by seventh 
and eighth termers who volunteered 
to be present at the sessions. The 
Hon. Charles Poletti, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of New York, 
was chairman of the conference. 
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“ We, the People” 

April 18, 1775, July 4, 1776, September 17, 1787, 
April 6, 1789—Exciting days in our history! For 
with them a new nation was born, free and 
independent of all injustice. In those days too, 
there was created a priceless document, a symbol 
of the struggles of freedom-loving men—Our Con¬ 
stitution of the United States of America. 

So much—so very much is tied up in those three 
signed sheets of paper. Everything we do in our 
daily lives is made possible because of that instru¬ 
ment—little things like turning on a radio and 
hearing a speaker say what he thinks, reading 
a newspaper and getting news as it really is, 
saying something ourselves and not being afraid 
that someone might hear us. 

Picture for yourself how it would feel to go 
home to a house where you trusted not even your 
own family, where unjust restrictions were placed 
on your liberty. It’s hard to picture, for you and 
I have never known a world like that. We are 
too prone to forget that it is only because a group 
of men, about 160 years ago, realized that liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness were the “inalienable 
rights” of a people, that we now have our Consti¬ 
tution, and with it, our rights. Under that Con¬ 
stitution we can rule ourselves through repre¬ 
sentatives, choose our own president, and do, 
think, say, write, and worship as is dictated to us 
by our hearts rather than by any despotic ruler. 
We need not live in constant fear of being 
killed—but in a growing joy at being able to live 
and enjoy life, loving our neighbors instead of 
distrusting them. We can worship our God as we 
feel we must worship Him without being perse¬ 
cuted. And, most of all, we can live in a nation 
whose ideals we are proud to call our own instead 
of secretly hating it and all it stands for. 

How can we ever prove ourselves worthy of that 
Constitution? How can we truly make our pledge 
to our flag not merely empty words, but a real 
pledge to uphold the ideals of our country against 
all enemies? We must see that the ideals which 
the Constitution stands for, which the founders of 
our country fought for, shall not be violated. We 
must abide by its laws and let our share in the 
government be honest and unprejudiced. We must 
do all in our power to keep peace and harmony 
within our country. 

It is our fervent hope that, under this Consti¬ 
tution, our flag may wave forever over the forty- 
eight free, peaceful, and United States of America. 

Evelyn Kane 


In Memoriam 

The faculty and students of Girls’ High School 
mourn deeply the passing of Miss Yetta Klein, 
who worked among us so tirelessly and who won 
the affection of all with whom she came in contact. 


INQUIRING REPORTER 

By CLAIRE KIFFERSTEIN 


Even though 
the Stunts con¬ 
test is now gone 
for another year, 
it is not forgot¬ 
ten ; the a i r 

around the 
school still vib¬ 
rates with talk 
of stunts. Each 
division put its 
best foot forward 
and worked its hardest to write and 
produce a prize-winning play. Al¬ 
though we all know that the best 
stunt won, on Saturday night after 
the judges’ decision, the question 
suggested itself, “Do you think that 
stunts should be on a competitive 
basis?” 

PRO 

Joan Loehenstein—Division 8: 

“Yes, I think so. Competition pro¬ 
motes cooperation and the feeling of 
comradeship among the girls of each 
division. This feeling then spreads 
and includes the entire division that 
is trying to win. There is also an 
element of suspense created that 
makes everything more interesting 
and exciting. Stunts should remain 
as they are on a competitive basis.” 

Jeanne Rinkor—Division 8: 

“I believe that they should be run 
on a competitive basis. A division 
has something to work for. It also 
stimulates school spirit and division 
loyalty. If the students enjoy some 
outside activity in connection with 
their school, they become more loyal 
to her. Then, too, the girls work 
harder and this brings out the best 
talents in each division.” 

Pearl Shanok—Division 7: 

“Yes. Life is made up of compe¬ 
tition, and school should be prepara¬ 
tion for life in the outside world. 
Also, I don’t think that the girls 
would work half as hard, if there 
weren’t the promise of reward. How- 


P. M. Parade 

By JUNE BENZ 


To whom it may concern: This is 
to certify that J. B. has offered due 
apologies and such to the proper 
persons for announcing that bee-u- 
ti-ful spring was in the air at the 
time of the last issue. It seems 
that the above mentioned persons 
took me (J. B.) too literally and 
ran home to change their winter 
clothes for some nice, light, airy 
garments. (Probably some poor, 
misguided freshmen) I hope that 
you people who are home with a 
cold received my “get-well-soon 
cards!” Or didn’t you! 

Well, it seems that the honor or¬ 
ganization of the order of the Jr. 
Arista has been adding more for- 
tunates to its growing ranks. Over 
one hundred candidates were rec¬ 
ommended, out of which, because of 
obvious reasons, only forty-six may 
be accepted. Because of the huge 
population (seven hundred, to be ex¬ 
act) in our Annex, the Jr. Arista 
is thinking about starting another 
branch over there, with meetings 
presided over by President June 
Benz (me), Vice-President, Mary 
Jane Glading, and Secretary, Mildred 
Carpenter, once or twice a month. 
Then, too, the Jr. Arista Song, as 
I mentioned once before, lyrics and 
words written by Mary Jane Glad¬ 
ing and Ruth Mankin, is to be sung 
for the first time, (I mean really 
sung) at the installation on March 
31st, where other surprises will also 
take place. There will be a copy of 
it (the song) in the “Blue and 
Gold.” Since “tempus fugit” and 
since there is no more space, I, 
like “tempus”, must also “fugit”. 


ever, I do not mean that the girls 
work for a material reward, but 
rather the honor of winning is re¬ 
ward enough.” 

CON 

Ethel Weissberg—Division 7: 

“No. I don’t think that it is fair 
to hold the stunts on a competitive 
basis. The lower grade students have 
not had the training in writing and 
acting, and their artistic ability has 
not been trained sufficiently for them 
to compete on an equal basis with 
the higher grades. The upper class¬ 
es also have the benefit of experience 
in former stunts, and when there is 
so much unnecessary sorrow in this 
world, I can see no sense in causing 
more. No one can deny the fact that 
sorrow is the reward of the losing 
division.” 

Livia Rosenberg—Division 6: 

“I think that the stunts should 
not be on a competitive basis. There 
is great disappointment and heart¬ 
ache caused when one’s division 
loses. Not only are the actors in 
the losing stunt division discontented, 
but also the members of that divi¬ 
sion in the audience. Sometimes, 
even, a hostile feeling is aroused 
toward the decision.” 

Ruth Kosow—Division 8: 

“No. I can’t see why they should. 
The girls’ pride in their division 
should be sufficient impetus for them 
to produce an excellent stunt. Also, 
their desire to put on a worthwhile 
show ought to outweigh the desire 
for a reward. One shouldn’t do 
things merely for the recognition 
gained.” 


Aimex'Dotes 

By GLORIA TITLE 


“The enemy is conquered; the bat¬ 
tle has been won!” The Annex is 
elated over its recent victory in the 
“Information Quiz” when they com¬ 
peted against girls in Division I, 
II, and III of the Main Building. 
Two girls from the Annex, a maroon 
tie and a purple tie, and a red tie 
from the Main Building, were the 
only girls to have perfect scores. 
The winning team was awarded free 
subscriptions to the Record and the 
girls with perfect score received 
twenty-five pennies each. 

A drive is being made to teach 
tolerance in the schools. Thus far, 
we have had two assemblies based 
on “tolerance,” under the direction 
of Miss Gluck. The first consisted 
of two interesting talks. We were 
surprised to note that the parents 
of the Annex students hail from 
more than thirty different countries. 
At the next Assembly, Miss Cohen 
presented a colorful dance program. 
There were dances representative of 
many different countries performed 
by girls whose parents were born 
in those countries. Miss Gluck prom¬ 
ises us many more interesting as¬ 
semblies, and a motion picture on 
tolerance is next on our schedule. 

When the second term election re¬ 
turns were divulged, we found that 
Dorothy Eisman was re-elected as 
Division President. Our newly-elect¬ 
ed Vice-President is Grace Camp¬ 
bell, and Mamie Smith was elected 
as Secretary-Treasurer. We are sure 
that they will fill their offices cap¬ 
ably. 

Happening to look over the last 
Annex-Dotes column (quite by ac¬ 
cident, of course), I noticed that 
the proofreaders made some changes 
which made it appear that I was 
only a first-termer. I would like to 
correct them by saying that I really 
belong to the class of purple ties. 

Adieu, mes amies. 



Letters To The Editor 


Miss Margaret Kelly 
News Editor, G.H.S. Record 
Brooklyn, New York 
Dear Margie, 

The next time you build up a friend of yours 
who possesses the attributes of Miss Ruth Wares, 
will you please include that young lady’s address 
and telephone number? You must keep in mind 
that your “Round the Corridors” column reaches, 
in addition to the students of Girls’ High, the 
brothers of the students. 

Remember, however, that it is not too late to 
divulge Miss Ware’s address and telephone number. 
Just think of the added popularity you will be met 
with (by the brothers of your schoolmates, of 
course.). Not only will you be respected for your 
Winchellian volubility, but also for acting as a 
highly efficient and satisfactory dating bureau. 

I am sorry I can’t reveal my identity. Suffice 
it to say that I am the brother of a sister who is 
an intimate classmate of yours. 

Cordially yours, 

AN UNKNOWN BROTHER 


Recommended 

By ELAINE JOSEPHS 
REVIEWS 

“The American Way” 

Center Theatre, 6th Avenue and 49th Street 

“Hats off! the flag is passing 
by!” is a thought too often dis¬ 
regarded and perhaps scorned 
by us moderns—we of the 
“younger generation.” During 
these turbulent times, many of 
us have come to realize the 
importance of carrying on Am¬ 
erican ideas and traditions. Our 
freedom is as precious to us 
today, as it was 152 years ago, 
when a group of far-sighted men drew up a 
document which has been the foundation of Amer¬ 
ican life. 

George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart wrote this 
historic epic of American History. Costumes were 
designed by Irene Sharaff, settings by Donald 
Oenslager, and the orchestra was under the direc¬ 
tion of Oscar Levant, who composed and arranged 
special music. The history of the Gunthers, played 
by Frederic March and Florence Eldridge, (a 
G.H.S. alumna) is traced from their arrival as 
immigrants to America, the establishment of their 
business, the effect of the World War on their 
community standing because of their Germanic 
origin, and climaxing in the downfall of the Gun¬ 
ther fortunes, and Grandpa Gunther’s tirade 
against radical groups aiming to overthrow Demo¬ 
cratic institutions. The rise of industrialists as 
represented by Martin Gunther and the develop¬ 
ment of our country’s resources are very graph¬ 
ically told. The scenes in the two acts occur dur¬ 
ing the most trying periods in American History. 
“The American Way” is a panorama of America 
which every American ought to see. 

“Boys From Syracuse” 

Alvin Theatre, West 52nd Street 

If Shakespeare should by some remote chance 
stray into the Alvin Theatre and witness the 
cavorting of Messrs. Hart, Savo, Albert, and 
Graham, and the winsome songs of Wynn Murray, 
Muriel Angelus, and Marcy Wescott, he too would 
be enchanted by George Abbott’s interpretation of 
his “Comedy of Errors.” Rodgers and Hart have 
enlivened the atmosphere with such tinkling num¬ 
bers as “This Can’t Be Love,” “Sing For Your 
Supper,” “Shortest Day Of The Year.” The theme 
of the play is that of mistaken identity. Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus and his servant Dromio are 
being sought by their twin brothers, Antipholus of 
Syracuse and his servant Dromio. The latter 
come to Ephesus where they are mistaken for 
their brothers. Complications naturally arise caus¬ 
ing amusing, side-splitting situations. The third 
act clears up matters to everyone’s satisfaction, 
even reuniting the parents of the heroes. The lines 
are exceptionally clever. The only similarity to 
Shakespeare’s dialogue is in a single line to which 
Savo pokes his head out of the curtain, and says 
wisely, “Shakespeare.” Everyone in the cast gives 
an exceptional performance. Therefore, a word to 
the wise is sufficient. During vacation see George 
Abbott’s “The Boys From Syracuse.” 

MOVIE GUIDE 

The motion picture theatres are preparing gala 
holiday shows. Pictures which you may expect 
at your local theatre are: “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Idiot’s Delight,” “The Lady Vanishes,” “Let Free¬ 
dom Ring,” “Oklahoma Kid,” “Three Smart Girls 
Grow Up,” “Love Affair.” See you at the movies! 
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’ROUND THE CORRIDORS 

Margaret Kelly 


Constitution Functioning For 150 Years 

By MARGARET WATTERS 


Perhaps some of 
you Girls’ High- 
ites have been 

frightened lately 
by the appearance 
of a queer animal, 
wandering about 
the halls of Girls’ 
High School. This 
animal can always 
be identified by its 
attire and the 

characteristic look of mischief in its 

bright baby blue eyes. For the past 
term this denizen of the jungle has 
been reveling in the capacity of official 
pet of Edith Miller, Katherine Carasso, 
and yours truly. After much wrang¬ 
ling over a suitable name for our pet 
the title, “Moitle the Toitle” was be¬ 
stowed upon it. Moitle sleeps in a 

perforated box without benefit of pil¬ 
lows or sheets. She practically never 
eats, although once she succumbed to 
the invigorating aroma of one of the 
Automat’s prize hot chocolates and to 
the consternation of waiters and cus¬ 
tomers, proceeded to wallow in its 
nut-brown contents. The freshies who 
have gasped in awe at the mere men¬ 
tion of its name may rest in peace. 
Those teachers who have shrieked at 
the mention of having a turtle on the 
premises may subdue themselves. For 
“Moitle the Toitle” is merely a bona 
fide product of Woolworth’s 5 & 10 
(The shopping center of Brooklyn.) 

P.S.-We are receiving no royalties 

from Mr. Woolworth for the bit of 
advertising we just afforded his stores. 

A Latin teacher describing Jupiter 
at the boundary of God's world said, 
“And there Jupiter stood at heaven's 
bar” Now the students are doing 
extra research work in order to find 
out whether he ordered a Martini or 
Old Fashioned. 

A student realizing that she was 
flunking her first third exam in 
Math, wrote at the end of her paper, 
“Please omit all careless mistakes.” 
An optimist no less. 

Discipline has been the subject of 
much controversy in the last few 
years. Many people swear by it and 
the modernists swear at it. Lately 
there has been a trend toward the re¬ 
laxation of discipline in the modern 
schools. If this movement keeps up, 
you may witness the following scene 
in Girls’ High School in the very 
near future. 


Teacher: Margaret, please read page 
23 to the class. 

Margaret: Why? 

Teacher: So that I can get an idea 
of the quality of your voice. 

Margaret: Must I? 

Teacher: I’d rather you would. 

Margaret: But I’m not in the mood 
today. 

Teacher: (on knees) Oh Margaret, 
please read to us. (with tears in her 
eyes) Pul-l-e-ase! 

After learning in Eco class that 
almost 50% of the people in the 
U.S. are too poor to be in the 
poverty class, Paulette Abraham 
burst out with “Ooh, you have 
to be rich to be poor.” (Are you 
rich enough to be poor, Paulette?) 

There comes a time in the affairs 
of men (and * G.H.S. students) when 
they should be duly awarded praise 
foi' something they haven't done. In 
other words we, the people, have 
unanimously agreed to have an 
Appreciation League 
with Bernice L. (Literary Light) 
Heath and Josephine (Class Wit) 
Krackehl as compound subjects for 
our first appreciation. Not because 
they are senior celebrities or any¬ 
thing of the sort, but just because 
they are they and should be appre¬ 
ciated. Take Bernice, for instance; it 
isn't because she heads Senior Day, 
or because she writes poetry or be¬ 
cause she's a grand person that we 
give her praise but because she has 
never left G.H.S. any earlier than 
three o'clock this term and because 
while Senior Pictures were in process 
(bye the bye, she's one of the Senior 
Editors of the “Blue and Gold'') sue 
once stayed in the building until 
seven! (we have proof.). 

Now Josephine, on the other hand, 
wins our praises not because she 
loves to sail boats, or because she's 
as grand a person as she is, but 
merely because not once this term 
has she done all her Latin homework. 
In reality, Jody gets extra praise, 
for on entering high school, she de¬ 
cided to be a wit and now in her 
eighth term she realizes she only got 
halfway. So fellow students, if you 
see these too “much appreciated crea¬ 
tures'' strolling majestically through 
the hall, walk up to them, slap 'em 
on the back and say “Hye Bemie!'' 
or “Hye Jody!'' and you'll have done 
your good deed for the day. 


New Sr. Arista Members 

Inducted At Assembly 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ter, Patricia Douglas, Zelda Gins¬ 
berg, Sophia Jakubowska, Miriam 
Marpet, Elsie Peters, Alice Sisti, 
Antoinette Visconti, and Ethel 
Weissberg. 

Division 6: Elise Abrahams, Flor¬ 
ence Anys, Soccorsa Autori, Clara 
Baron, Ruth Brodsky, Marian Hupf, 
Eunice Overton, Gloria Rumatz, Mil¬ 
dred Vogt, and Madeline Ward. 

Division 5: Margaret Canavan, 
Theresa D’Errico, Dorothy Hunt, 
Blanche Mesiboff, Mary Milstead, 
Grace Nelson, Shirley Sohn, and Lil¬ 
lian Stone. 


Highlights 

By PAULETTE ABRAHAM 


After coming from a conference 
on taxation (yes, it taxed my feeble 
brain) at Girls’ High’s broadcast, 
I decided to relax by reading some 
of my mail from different schools. 
And, for variety, the first article 
that caught my eye was one about 
payments of taxes instead of dues 
to raise money for the G. 0. Some 
variety! The principal of Curtis 
High School suggested that the Fi¬ 
nance Committee of the G. 0. follow 
the lead of the Board of Estimate 
of New York City in determining 
the rates. The total amount request¬ 
ed by the clubs and activities would 
be the amount raised by taxes. 
Phew! It’s much more fun just talk¬ 
ing taxes. I’ll take Girls’ High 
where the only tax is on dull brains. 

Experts Beware 

The experts on “Information 
Please” have a great deal of com¬ 
petition lately in the form of stu¬ 
dent broadcasters from Erasmus, 
Walton, Girls’ Commercial, Seward 
Park, and Girls’ High Schools. These 
“experts”, like the original ones, 
answer questions on and discuss var¬ 
ied topics: Propaganda, Relief, Tax¬ 
ation, Health, etc. 1,000,000 students 
in 50,000 classrooms all over these 
United States listen weekly to these 
broadcasts. Experts of the older gen¬ 
eration, beware! 

Of Marvels and Marbles 

Did you ever blackjack someone 
with a hot dog? Did you ever play 
marbles with grapes? No, you need 
not reserve a padded cell in Kings 
County for me, for it is quite pos¬ 
sible to do the aforementioned things 
provided the grapes and heated can¬ 
ines are first dipped in liquid air. 
The above was demonstrated in the 
auditorium of Clinton High School 
where a professor of Alfred Uni¬ 
versity even brought back the dead. 
Well, anyway, he froze a gold fish 
and then restored it to life by put¬ 
ting it in ordinary water. If I re¬ 
member correctly, several years ago 
a demonstration with liquid air was 
performed by Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Schumer. Maybe that’s why they say 
hot dogs are so hard to digest! 

Did you ever wonder what your 
mental activity looked like? (assum¬ 
ing you have some mental activity, 
of course. All Record reporters are 
hereby notified that this article does 
not apply to them.) A new little 
machine with a delightful name— 
the electro-encephalograph — records 
brain waves. A teacher from Curtis 
High School, unlike me, was not only 
unafraid to have her brains exam¬ 
ined, (well, brain waves, anyway) 
but she even had her mental activity 
flashed on a screen for all to see. 
The mechanism of the instrument is 
too complicated for me to under¬ 
stand, let alone explain, so I won’t 
describe its workings. Anyway, it 
is invaluable in detecting brain dis¬ 
eases. 

Before someone brings that ma¬ 
chine around here and wastes time 
trying to locate my brain—I bid you 
adieu. 


This April, the people of the 
United States are celebrating the 
Sesquicentennial of the first actual 
functioning of our national Consti¬ 
tution ; namely, the first convening 
of Congress and the inauguration 
of our first president, George Wash¬ 
ington. In 1787, the Constitutional 
Convention met in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of establishing a firmer 
union among the colonies. Among 
the notable men assembled in the 
small state chamber were George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, and Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton. 

The United States Constitution is 
convincing proof of the wisdom and 
foresight of those great men. 
Through one hundred and fifty 
years, the Constitution has been 
adapted to changing conditions and 
needs of the country. In all these 
years only twenty-one amendments 
have been added to it. The framers 
of the Constitution set forth the 
manner in which the Constitution 
was to be amended and although 
it has been said that this meth¬ 
od, which is quite complex and 
requires a long period of time, is 
one of the principal defects of dem¬ 
ocratic government, nevertheless, it 
has proved to be an effective meth¬ 
od. With the exception of the eigh¬ 
teenth amendment, all the additions 
to the Constitution have been wise 
ones because they were debated upon 
and considered for months before 
they were finally agreed upon by the 
states. In nearly all of the amend¬ 
ments and, in most of the articles 
of the original Constitution, com¬ 
promises have been made to satisfy 
different sections of the country. 

By use of the “elastic clause,” 
Congress has passed laws to suit 
the changing conditions of the coun¬ 
try. The United States of 1790 was 
a far different country from the 
United States of today. A small, al¬ 
most entirely agricultural, nation, 
with an area of 892,000 square miles 
and a population of 110,000 people, 
heavily in debt both at home and 
abroad, constantly bickering and 
quarreling within itself—that was 
the nation for which the Constitution 
of the United States of America 
was framed. Through the years of 
our country’s development from an 
insignificant, dependent nation to a 
world power and creditor nation of 
the world, the Constitution has beer 
looked upon as the guarantee of the 
“inalienable rights of men” and tb< 
guiding hand of the growth of the 
nation. The original “check and bal- 


Students Broadcast On 

“American School of Air” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
opposed by Natalie Reader and 
Sonia Brachman, who felt that, in¬ 
stead, money spent on armaments 
might be reduced. Two new sources 
of revenue were suggested by Pearl 
Wagner and Claire Kifferstein, who 
stated that government securities 
and government paid officials might 
be taxed. 

The discussion was then thrown 
open to all the people in the au¬ 
dience. Questions were asked and 
opinions on various phases of the 
subject were presented by girls from 
the floor. 

Mrs. Kosh, who directed the radio 
discussion, and Mrs. Gradstein, who 
managed the forum, had both been 
holding after-school discussions with 
Miss Heiligman and the participants 
in the broadcast, in order to pre¬ 
pare them to formulate their opin¬ 
ions. Everybody agrees that the suc¬ 
cess of the program was largely due 
to their efforts. 


ance” system has served to preserve 
the balance of power among the 
three branches of the government 
and the Supreme Court has helped 
to preserve the rights of the state 
governments and to prevent the na¬ 
tional government from becoming too 
powerful. 

During the early days of the re¬ 
public, the disturbing times of the 
War of 1812, and the period of the 
rapid development of the manufac¬ 
turing industries in the North¬ 
eastern states, the Constitution has 
guided the policies of the country. 
Throughout the early years of its 
existence, the Constitution had to 
withstand the‘bitter attacks of those 
favoring the “states rights” theory 
and in the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Constitution had 
to remain the decisive, non-partisan 
arbiter amidst the fierce struggle of 
sectionalism which finally reached its 
crisis in the terrible Civil War. The 
victory of the Union army over the 
Confederate army established defin¬ 
itely the supremacy of the “indis¬ 
soluble union of indestructible 
states” over the individual state. 

During the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion, economic readjustments, and 
political scandals which inevitably 
followed the Civil War, the Consti¬ 
tution was amended several times. 
Later, although it was vague in its 
instructions for the procedure of 
Congress in a disputed election, 
the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876 
was decided peacably, thereby prov¬ 
ing the success of the democratic 
government as set forth in the Con¬ 
stitution. After the Economic Rev¬ 
olution and the subsequent labor and 
big business problems, the Constitu¬ 
tion was constantly referred to for 
the ultimate settlement of disputes. 
The controversies over the tariff and 
relief of the farmers’ plight were 
also referred to the Constitution for 
settlement. Thus, through the years 
of changing conditions the Consti¬ 
tution has functioned effectively. The 
ever-growing population, now close 
to 130,000,000, the expansion of the 
nation to an area of over 3,000,000 
square miles, the Economic Revolu¬ 
tion resulting in the urbanization of 
the American people and the pro¬ 
duction of enormous quantities of 
manufactured goods, the growth of 
transportation systems, corporations, 
and amusement industries—all these 
factors in the development of the 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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G. H. S. Publications Win 

Columbia Press Honors 


Columbia University awoke Thurs¬ 
day, March 10, to find the campus 
over-run with students representing 
high schools from all over the United 
States. For three days, March 10, 
11, 12, the members of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association attend¬ 
ed their fifteenth annual convention. 

The Girls High publications also 
sent delegates to attend this confer¬ 
ence of school journalists on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon, at the McMillin The¬ 
atre. The convention delegates were 
addressed by Joseph M. Murphy, di¬ 
rector of the convention. After the 
session at McMillin, the delegates 
parted to attend various sectional 
meetings. One of the most unusual 
and interesting of these meetings 
was the one called “City Desk.” 
Richard Tobin, assistant City Editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
was the speaker. On walking into 
the room, he asked that each person 
submit a news story with headlines 
about the biggest event that could 
happen at that moment in New York 
City. The majority of stories dealt 
with the imaginary bombing of eith¬ 
er the Empire State building or of 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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This TV That 

By MARGARETHA NESTLEN 


By The PHANTOM 
Pinch-hitting for Margie, who is 
temporarily indisposed. 

After having welcomed the sud¬ 
denness of this lovely spring (?) 
weather into my soul (and brain), 
and after having become very lazy 
as to my soul (and my brain), I 
suddenly jumped up, looked around 
me to see what had caused my de¬ 
cided change in attitude—it was my 
Mother’s pin cushion. Therefore, the 
theory that a robin is the first sign 
of spring is all wrong—a pin is!! 

* * * 

Lost and Phound 

Lost the “eph” on this typewriter. 
Iph phound, phinder please bring it 
phast to the ophice phor I phind it 
very conphusing to have to phish 
around phor “pees” and “aitches” 
every time I phind that I need an 
“eph.” 

Phondly yours, 

I. M. PHRUSTRATED 

The Baysider 
* * * 

Tips to the Teens— 

Travels of a French Fried Potato: 

In your mouth a few minutes, in 
your stomach a few hours, on your 
hips the rest of your life. 

Health News 
* * * 

Teachers as well as their students 
may have their troubles as illus¬ 
trated in these English classes re¬ 
cently. 

Teacher: “What did you learn 
from Shakespeare?” 

Student: “He who Mac-his-Beth- 
must sleep in it.” 

* * * 

School girl wisdom (from an ex¬ 
amination paper) : A passive verb 
is one in which the subject is the 
sufferer, such as, “She was married 
to him.” 

Reader's Digest 
* * * 


Labor 

Senior Slogan—“WPA — here we 
come.” 

Reader's Digest 

* * * 

Spring and its Love-bugs— 

Foo: “I hear Cupid almost got 
you last week.” 

Goo: “Yes, I had an arrow es¬ 
cape.” 

(—ouch, I deserved it!) 

* * * 

With Easter coming on—(Girls!) 

In this buttonless era, folks have 
to be careful of their zippearance. 
H. T . Phillips in N. Y . i( Sun" 

* * * 

With Easter coming on—(Men!) 

Some men would look more spic 
if they didn’t have so much span. 

Chicago Daily Tribune 

* * * 

Happy Egg Hunting! 

Goodbye now! 

-o- 

“Recordites” Try Out For 

Constitution Contest 


Reporter’s Study 

Of Constitution 


(Continued from Page 3) 
nation, and the resulting great prob¬ 
lems, have proved to be a severe 
test of the wisdom and foresight of 
those few men who framed the 
United States Constitution. 

However, in spite of its success 
so far, the Constitution today faces 
its most difficult test. With the in¬ 
auguration of President Roosevelt 
in 1933 and the beginning of the 
New Deal, many important laws 
have been proposed or passed and 
almost every one of them has raised 
the question of “constitutionality.” 
The pressing domestic problems of 
unemployment, relief, and over-pro¬ 
duction have required immediate at¬ 
tention. Several times the temporary 
measures passed by Congress to aid 
those in need have been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The necessity for immediate 
action in many cases has resulted in 
Congress’ giving more and more 
power to the executive branch 
of the government. The Eur¬ 
opean situation is bringing up the 
question of just how much power 
the President should have to act 
effectively in a crisis. The “check 
and balance” system, one of the 
most important features of our gov¬ 
ernment, seems to be seriously 
threatened. The developments of the 
near future will be the greatest test 
of the effective functioning of the 
Constitution. 


Fashionettes 

By ALICE LERNER 


Many reporters on the Record 
staff have recently been doing much 
research work on the background of 
the Constitution of the United 
States. To celebrate the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of the first con¬ 
vening of Congress, a contest is be¬ 
ing held in Washington for the best 
feature story and editorial on the 
subject. Evelyn Kane, who wrote 
the editorial in this issue, and Mar¬ 
garet Watters, writer of the feature 
article, were chosen from the many 
Record reporters who contributed on 
the subject. The work of these two 
girls will be sent to Washington for 
the contest. Ethel Bold and Theresa 
Magnocavallo also turned in very 
commendable reports. 


In order that we may all look 
our loveliest, fashion designers this 
season have put their heads together 
to create flattering clothes which will 
suit the silhouettes of all of us. 

We are in luck this year, for all 
of us are eligible to wear the new 
adorable “little girlie” dresses which 
so enhance our “beautiful” figures. 
These dresses are tight fitting from 
the shoulders down to the waist, and 
at the hips the skirt flounces out 
midst yards of lovely material. 

Here’s a new edition of a popular 
young dress, the one with buttons 
on the shoulders and a crushed kid 
belt in Scotch checked jersey. 

Black and yellow is a new spring 
duet. A small yellow leaf print on 
black rayon crepe, with a wide kid 
belt that “hugs” your waist,” can 
be found in all teen-age shops. 

If we are five feet three or under, 
no doo-dads or giddy gadgets should 
appear on our clothing to detract 
from that slimming line. Boleros for 
us, to add inches to our diminutive 
height. 

We shall be smartly dressed for 
spectator sportswear while wearing 
the “High School Girl Classic.” The 
pleated skirt is made of rayon and 
wool flannel and the plaid jacket is 
all wool. The costume comes in blue 
or suez. 

You’ll feel fair and warmer in 
your Stroock plaid wool suit. These 
plaids can be worn right through 
the present cool days of spring. The 
skirt has much flare, achieving a 
“little girlie” effect, and the jacket 
has small pockets with brown leather 
buttons. 

The latest in shoes is the Zuyder 
Zees with comfortable rocker soles 
and keg heels which come in the 
new shade of Pan-American tan. 

A bumper crop of fruits on a 
stove pipe hat harmonizes with al¬ 
most any costume, even if our new¬ 
est beau Ted does desire to pluck 
off a pear or an apple. 

The trend in evening wear is to 
clothe ourselves in organdy ruffled 
gowns with black velvet bows, re¬ 
flecting the charm of the Old South, 
and that of a Georgia Belle. 


Are You Superstitious? 


Are you one of those who believe 
that Friday the 13th is unlucky, 
or that you will fail your English 
test because a black cat crossed your 
path on the way to school? If you 
are, then you belong to those be¬ 
nighted individuals who in colonial 
days burnt old women as witches. 
The belief in witches was nothing 
more than a superstition. 

For some reason there is now a 
belief (almost a superstition) in the 
school, that PHYSICS is a hard sub¬ 
ject for girls. This is almost like 
saying that girls do not have brains 
as good as the brains of boys. That, 
of course, is not true. Any girl who 
can pass in a foreign language, in 
English, or in Geometry—in fact, 
any normal girl can pass Physics 
equally well and enjoy the study. 
About a dozen years ago, when Ph 
sics was required of all girls who 
wanted to go into teaching, our girls 
generally did better in the Regents 
than the boys of other schools, onh 
because girls as a rule are better 
students than boys. 

In an age that is the “Golden 
Age of Science,” the girl student 
who goes to school for an education 
and not merely to “mark time” owes 
it to herself to study one year of 
Physics, the science which is the 
foundation of all other sciences. High 
school physics will make the study 
of college physics easier, more mean 
ingful and enjoyable, but college 
physics will never fill the gap left 
by your failure to study the subject 
in the simple form in which it is 
presented in the high schools. 

If you are in doubt, the writer 
will be glad to consult with you. 

Jacob H. Schumer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Rio Grande called “No News.” 
It showed the problem of two news¬ 
paper reporters who were trying to 
find a human interest story. When 
they leave the bank of the river for 
a few minutes, a man who was re¬ 
cently blinded, commits suicide by 
jumping into the river. When the 
bored reporters return, they again 
complain of the scarcity of news. 
The reporters were played by Naomi 
Beller and Anita Rosenthal. The 
other characters were Diana Deut- 
schman, Carmela Citrella, and Irma 
Saltitz. 

“On the Banks of the Hudson 
River,” the Division 1 stunt, con¬ 
cerned Rip Van Winkle who fell 
asleep, and awoke in the 20th cen¬ 
tury to find jitterbugs calling him 
“Father Time.” 

The Second Division Stunt was 
“Cartier on the St. Lawrence,” 
an historical presentation of Car¬ 
tier’s exploit on the St. Lawrence. 

The Division 3 stunt showed how 
“Swanee River” was written. It 
also concerned two lovers who tell 
the story. 

“Columbia Rhythm,” a novel stunt, 
almost solely in rhyme, centering 
around the actions of a family of 
Oregon settlers, was presented by 
Division 7. 

George Washington’s acceptance 
of the nomination for the presi¬ 
dency of the United States wa sde- 
picted in “At Home on the Poto¬ 
mac,” Division 8’s stunt. 


Girls High School Reporters Interview 

One of The "Boys From Syracuse 


At long last! He’s been discovered! 
The actor who doesn’t want to play 
a Shakespearean role. Eddie Albert, 
this “Believe-It-Or-Not” character, 
admitted that while he would be 
“deep South” as far as “Hamlet” 
is concerned, Maurice Evans would 
not be successful as bashful “Bing” 
of “Brother Rat” fame. 

The 1929 Stock Market crash 
proved to be a blessing-in-disguise as 
far as Eddie’s career goes, for his 
ambition of becoming a business ty¬ 
coon collapsed with the market. He 
started his financial career managing 
theatres while a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, where he was 
a member of the Chi-Psi Fraternity. 


School Editors 

Address Delegates 

(Continued from Page 3) 
the Fair grounds. However, there 
were also some on the lighter side. 
Two of those considered particularly 
amusing were “Hitler Visits U. S. 
to Lecture on Posies,” and “Grover 
Whalen Visits Frisco Fair.” 

On Friday morning, the winners 
of the association contest were an¬ 
nounced. The Mathlete won a blue 
ribbon for first place, the Blue and 
Gold second, and the Record placed 
third in its class. After the general 
session, the convention picture was 
taken on the Low Library steps. 
In the afternoon, other sectional 
meetings were attended. Many of the 
Girls High representatives went to 
the first session at which Sonh 
Tomara, former correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune in 
Rome and Berlin, spoke, and then 
attended other lectures. 

The Convention delegates returned 
to the campus Saturday morning, 
for the round table meetings under 
the direction of student leaders. T\ 
of these meetings were led by Girls’ 
High students. One, “Writing for 
the School Magazine,” was under 
the leadership of Lillian Eckstein. 
Dorothy Hicks, and Carol Green¬ 
house of the Blue and Gold Staff. 
Another, led by Pearl Wagner, Ed 
tor-in-Chief of the Record , had as 
its subject, “Problems of an Editor- 
in-Chief.” At 12:30 P. M., the Con¬ 
vention Luncheon was held at the 
Hotel Commodore. Joseph M. Mur¬ 
phy, director of the C. S. P. A., 
presided, and the guest speaker was 
Alice Duer Miller, author. After the 
presentation of Gold Honor Keys and 
special contest awards, the fifteenth 
annual convention adjourned. 


Compliments of 
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526 Nostrand Avenue 
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(near Park Circle) 
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From college, he went into radio* 
then into writing and later appeared 
on the “Honeymooners Grace and 
Eddie” program, which ran for 
three years. 

Here’s something for those of you 
who want to go on the stage or 
screen. Mr. Albert maintains that 
Luck is the principal factor in any¬ 
one’s success. He cites as an example 
his own luck in securing the role of 
the author in “Room Service,” and 
says that if it were not for this 
accident, he might never have be¬ 
come an actor. 

Mr. Albert is no exception to 
the actor’s ever-present fear of being 
“typed” or becoming mechanical in 
his lines after playing the same part 
for some time. However, he asserted 
that he is in doubt as to whether 
or not he would be successful in 
another type of role. 

The stage indirectly motivates all 
Mr. Albert’s actions. His hobbies, 
singing and dancing, are born of 
necessity for these accomplishments 
are important factors in his career. 
Singing is not the only musical art 
he excels in, for he plays the violin, 
piano, and the guitar, and is a 
member of an informal society that 
specializes in jam sessions, called the 
“Whing-Dingers.” 

Mr. Albert believes that comedy 
is very difficult to play, but is a 
great deal of fun. A comedy is a 
structure upon which to hang jokes, 
and if the jokes fall through, the 
comedy is a failure, whereas, in a 
serious play, both the actor and the 
audience are carried along by its 
tension. 

He keeps notes on everyday hap¬ 
penings, and when he retires from 
the stage, he intends to write a play 
whose characters and occurrences are 
taken from real life. 

Mr. Albert is appearing in the 
principal role of one of the An- 
tipholus twins in the George Abbot- 
Rogers and Hart musical comedy, 
“The Boys from Syracuse”, which 
is now running on Broadway at the 
Alvin Theatre on West 48th St. 
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